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ment. Renaissance, oriental, and modern styles have 
been reserved for a later volume. Some four hundred 
illustrations and twenty-two plates, splendidly executed, 
accompany the text. Excellent bibliographical lists 
appended to the individual chapters and a full and 
accurate index complete a work which is thoroughly 
scholarly, and which will doubtless be recognized as 
authoritative for many years to come. 

It is of course impossible, in a brief review, to call 
attention to details in a book which from the nature 
of its subject is itself a history of details. In the matter 
of the lotus, it may be remarked, Professor Hamlin is 
far more conservative than Professor Goodyear, who, in 
his Grammar of the Lotus, regards the Egyptian flower 
as the ultimate source of nearly all historic ornament. 
The treatment of Greek and Gothic designs is admirably 
complete and sympathetic. Especially gratifying is 
the frank appreciation of the contributions of the 
Roman genius, in view of the fact that it is still the 
fashion of not a few classicists to regard all Roman art as 
largely imitative and wholly base. Compare the 
following passage (127-129): "The arts which flour- 
ished under the direction of these tastes were chiefly of 
foreign origin, though they took on in time a distinctively 
Roman character. The Romans became a nation of 
mighty builders and engineers, and architectural decora- 
tion and all the decorative arts that are concerned with 
personal comfort and luxury were carried to a remark- 
able, and in some cases an extraordinary, degree of 
elaboration and splendor. . . . Roman ornament 
lacked somewhat of the refinement and restraint of the 
Greek, but was more varied and more flexible. It was 
eminently adapted to the purposes which it had to 
serve, and is well worthy of study for its elegance and 
versatility of design". The beauty of Roman capitals, 
the splendid mosaics, and the grace of many stucco 
reliefs are sufficient proof of this and similar statements. 

The reviewer has been constantly impressed by the 
apt characterizations, the breadth of treatment, and 
the freshness of the illustrations. Both the author and 
the publishers are to be congratulated for producing a 
volume of conspicuous merit. 
University of Michigan. J. G. WINTER. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE 
MIDDLE WEST AND SOUTH 

The Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South held its Thirteenth Annual Meeting at Louisville 
on April 5, 6 and 7. The program offered great variety 
in papeis pedagogical, archaeological, and literary, and 
was as delightful as it was stimulating. 

No one who on Thursday evening heard President 
John A. Scott's masterly address on The Dardanelles, 
"that little stream 38 miles long", is likely soon to forget 
it. Professor Scott demonstrated the strategic impor- 
tance of this position and described the great issues that 
from the beginning of history have centered at different 
times in the Dardanelles. 

A fine program on The Teaching of Latin, arranged 
by Miss Frances E. Sabin, was presented on Friday 
morning. At this session a group of papers of great 
constructive value to the teacher was contributed, 
setting forth Important Factors in Successful Teaching. 
Miss Leta Wilson stressed the development of a sense 
of conscious power in the pupil through vigorous and 
constructive criticism. The test of all teaching, she 
affirmed, was found in the mental habits of the student 
and was represented by his ability to organize known 
facts and to build upon them. In view of present edu- 
cational demands and of the curtailed lesson periods. 
Professor R. J. Bonner urged the importance of a reor- 
ganization of material and recommended the appoint- 



ment of a committee to distribute over years and 
semesters the irreducible minimum of syntax to be 
taught. Professor B. L. D'Ooge stated that the prime 
factors in successful teaching were talent (ingenium) 
and training. He made a vigorous plea for greater 
definiteness in lesson assignments, for differentiation in 
the work of different years and for a keener appreciation 
of the immaturity of the child's mind. Miss Lucia 
Spooner in an admirable exposition of the Needs of the 
Prospective Teacher suggested the following training- 
couises: organized study of English etymology, with 
training in the reverse processes of the analysis of 
English words; a course in the syntax of High School 
authors; correlated courses in Roman history, as the 
history of certain growths and the development of great 
epochs; a course in mythology treating of the origin of 
myths, their resemblance in different nations and their 
different representations in art; a course in Roman 
religion, and last, but by no means least valuable, a 
study of Greek literature in the original . M iss Spooner 
pointed out the importance to the teacher of having a 
ready command of the facts concerning Roman life and 
customs, and the desirability of understanding the 
influence which the Classics have had upon Dante and 
the English poets. Miss Lotta Liebman, discussing 
the Needs of the Young Teacher after College, described 
training courses as often limited to a rapid reading of 
Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil, and to practice in writing 
composition exercises which were seldom corrected. 
The two great needs of the young teacher, Miss Liebman 
said, were better correlated instruction and definite 
written plans of work. By way of meeting these needs 
she suggested that inexperienced teachers be given 
frequently the benefit of stimulating constructive 
criticism by classical inspectors, who should observe 
their work. In the discussion that followed the general 
opinion was expressed that the great essential for suc- 
cessful teaching was knowledge of the subject with an 
application of common sense. 

Great interest was manifested in the report of the 
Laboratory Recitation by Miss Harriet L. Bouldin. 
This method of teaching Latin, which has been tried 
with marked success for the past year in the Springfield 
(111.) High School, requires a recitation and study period 
of 90 minutes, two teachers and pupil assistants for the 
period, and a more restricted curriculum, four subjects 
only being allowed a pupil in one day. The following 
advantages are claimed for the method: all need of 
discipline is eliminated, the best of feeling prevails 
between pupils and teachers, the vocabulary problem is 
solved, the number of failures is made almost negligible, 
the bright pupil is not held back because of the laggard 
in the class. Miss Myra H. Hanson's paper on the 
Enrichment of the High School Course in Latin was full 
of valuable suggestions as to text-books, content of the 
work, course in supplementary reading, and classical 
club programs. 

Resolutions were adopted by the Association apprecia- 
tive of the life and work of that devoted champion of 
the Classics, the late Professor Walter Dennison of 
Swarthmore College. 
Philadelphia High School for Girls. JESSIE E. Au.EN. 



THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF 
NEW ENGLAND 

The annual meeting of The Classical Association of 
New England was held at Amherst College, March 30- 
3 1 . About 1 20 persons, a large number for our Associa- 
tion, attended and all agreed that we have never had a 
more successful meeting. 

President Alexander Meiklejohn, in his address of 
welcome, said: "I beg you Greek and Latin teachers 
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not to be on the defensive. You have in your keeping 
the great inspiration that has come down to you 
through the ages to the modern world and you should 
be leading in culture. You are in danger of losing the 
greater part of this heritage. Already for the most 
part you have surrendered into other hands the philoso- 
phy, the history, the art and the literature of Greece 
and Rome. You aie letting others take over every- 
thing but the language. If this is all you are ultimately 
to retain, you are not very important. You must not 
allow yourselves to be so robbed. You ought to talk in 
College and throughout the country as if the culture of 
Greece and Rome were really here speaking in and 
through you, the teacher. Be what Greece and Rome 
were and bring their civilization and culture home to us. 
You must be, not pedagogues talking about the Greeks 
and the Romans, but the very Greeks and Romans 
themselves, dominating and guiding this people as it 
seeks to construct for itself a human experience worth 
having" 

The papers were all of an exceedingly high order. 
One on Fallacies in the Argument for the Modern 
School, by Mr. Charles H. Forbes, of Phillips Andover 
Academy, was so excellent and so timely that the Asso- 
ciation voted at once that it should be published in 
pamphlet form and widely distributed. At the same 
time a strong letter of protest against Mr. Flexner's 
misuse of statistics was drawn up and the Secretary was 
directed to send a copy to each member of the General 
Education Board. Since the meeting it has seemed 
best to publish the paper in a non-classical periodical, 
but the intention still remains to disseminate it as 
widely as possible. 

Another important matter of business of general 
interest transacted was a vote of the Association to 
establish a central bureau for supplying to its membeis 
illustrative material for classical study, such as lantern- 
slides, coins and art exhibits, through a loan collection 
owned by the Association, and through exchange be- 
tween institutions. In general this is for the benefit of 
the smaller High Schools, but all may take advantage 
of the opportunity. 

Amherst College was a model entertainer. The 
Philoctestes of Sophocles was presented by the "Greek 
Players" of Amherst College, who on their own sugges- 
tion gave up a part of their vacation to add to our 
enjoyment. The play was given in English. 

M. N. Wetmore, 

Acting Secretary. 



REVIEW 



The Venus of Milo. An Archaeological Study of the 
Goddess of Womanhood. By Paul Carus. Chicago: 
The Open Court Publishing Co. (1916)- Pp- vii 
+ 182. $1.00. 
This is one of those popular but well-informed and 
useful books for which Dr. Carus, editor of The Open 
Court and The Monist, has become so well-known. The 
Venus of Milo is the favorite Greek statue and un- 
doubtedly the best preserved statue of Venus, the ideal 
of mature womanhood. There has always been a 
mystery about this masterpiece, about its finding, its 
sculptor, the inscription found with it, but subsequently 
lost, and its proper restoration. An enormous amount 
has been written on these subjects, and Dr. Carus gives 
us a good summary of the controversies. First, he 
discusses the circumstances of the discovery of the 
statue, D'Urville's Report, the stories of Viscount 
Marcellus, and others with regard to what was found 
with the Venus, and Debay's Drawing. Then he gives 
us a description of the statue, and discusses the various 
restorations and recent theories. Then follow chapters 



on What the Facts Reveal, The Meaning of "Aphro- 
dite", The Cult of Aphrodite, The Goddess of War, The 
Descent into Hades, The Magna Dea of the Nations, 
The Origin of Woman, Aphrodite in Art, and finally 
are quoted the two Homeric hymns to Aphrodite and 
Lucretius's famous dedication. There is a good index 
and nearly one hundred excellent illustrations (not 
numbered). The learned little book is really a discus- 
sion of ideal womanhood and its origin with the Venus 
as a text; and despite repetition, much quotation, and 
irrelevant matter, it contains valuable information on 
many subjects connected with the cult of Aphrodite, 
which is examined in all the myths born of the same 
fundamental idea (only the first sixty-one pages deal 
with the Venus of Milo). 

Dr. Carus rejects the restoration with shield or mirror 
or wreath. He dislikes Furtwangler's restoration with 
left arm resting on a column and Saloman's restoration, 
in which Venus also rests her left arm on a column, with 
an apple in her left hand, and holds a dove in the right 
hand. He also rejects the recent restoration of 
Francisca Paloma Del Mar, who places a child on the 
left arm, making out of the Venus a Christian Madonna. 
He prefers the restoration of Veit Valentin, according to 
which the goddess raises her left arm toward an 
unexpected intruder and retards the falling garment by 
raising her left knee so as to give the right hand a 
moment's time to grasp it. According to Dr. Carus, 
the left hand holding an apple found with the statue 
does not belong to it, nor should we entertain the 
suspicion that the authorities of the Louvre purposely 
destroyed the inscription found with the debris of the 
Venus and mentioning a sculptor Agesander or Alexan- 
der of Antioch. He thinks that the inscription was lost 
because nobody cared for it, for there was no evidence 
that it belonged to the statue. He accounts for the 
tragic fate of the Venus and its discovery on Melos by 
an ingenious theory that it is not an indigenous work, 
that Athens was the original home of the statue, that 
the statue was cudgelled by a Christian mob, but in the 
night, when the rioters had gone, the pagan friends of 
Venus put the statue on ship-board, took it to Melos, 
and hid it with great haste in a cave, indicating the spot 
by a scratch in the curbstone. 
The Johns Hopkins University. David M. Robinson 



Classical Articles in Non-CIasssical Periodicals 
VII 

Harvard Graduates' Magazine — March, Charles Pomeroy Parker, 
E. K. Rand. 

Journal of The New York State Teachers' Association — -March, 
The Latin Language and Literature in Relation to Culture, 
W. M. Dwyer. 

Nation (London) — Feb. 17, The Trojan War and Constantinople, 
Edward Carpenter. — March 10, Verse of Quantity = (Robert 
Bridges, Ibant Obscuri: An Experiment in the Classical 
Hexameter). — March 17, The Happy Farmer [Vergil, Georgics 
2.513 ff., translated in quantitative hexameters], C. W. 
Brodribb; (The Aeneid of Virgil, Books 1-3, trans, by A. S. 
Way). 

Nation (New York) — March I, War Lyrics and Others = (W.Rhys 
Roberts, Patriotic Poetry Greek and English); (Eugene 
Tavenner, Studies in Magic from Latin Literature). — March 8, 
(Loeb Classical Library: Galen, On the Natural Faculties, 
trans, by A. J. Brock; Daphnis and Chloe, and Parthenius, 
trans, by J. M. Edmonds; Greek Anthology, Vol. I, trans, by 
W. R. Paton; Plutarch, Lives, Vol. 4, trans, by B. Perrin; 
Xenophon, Cyropaedia, Vol. 2, trans, by W. Miller). — 
March 22, (C. E. Boyd, Public Libraries and Literary Culture 
in Ancient Rome). 

Scribner's— Feb., Artemis on Latmos [poem], Amelia J. Burr. 

Times (London) Literary Supplement — Feb. 2, Mythology for the 
Millionaire = (The Mythology of All Races: Vol. I, Greek 
and Roman, by W. S. Fox); New Oxyrhyncus Papyri = (Part 
12, ed. by B. P. Grenfell and A. S. Hunt); The Classics and 
the War, M. H. Palmer. — March 2, Virgil or "Vergil", John 
Bailey. — March 16, Sophia and Logos = (Rendel Harris, The 
Origin of the Prologue to St. John's Gospel) ; Virgil or "Vergil" 
J. E. Sandys, J. P. Postgate, J. D. A. Johnson. 



